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“Self-Determination for Palestine” 
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Joanne Little: Extradition Set-Back From N. Y. Court 
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Vetera ns /Chemical Poisoning: Agent Orange 
Has Time-Bomb Effect on Vietnam Veterans 
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4 Grand Jury Resisters 
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Houston Mexicanos 
Take to Streets 
to Battle Police Repression 


NEW YORK (LNS)— What began as 
a peaceful celebration of Cinco de 
Mayo (Mexican Independence Day) in 
Houston, Texas, turned into a political 
riot motivated by deeply entrenched 
frustrations arising from the economic 
oppression and police repression of 
Houston’s Mexicano community. 

The riot, which broke out before 
midnight on May 7, also came on the 
first anniversary of the death of 
Mexican-American Jose Campos Tor- 
res, who was murdered by three 
Houston police officers in May 1977. 
This brutal murder followed by a weak 
sentence recently given to the respon- 
sible police officers by Federal Judge 
Ross N. Sterling, was fresh and bitter 
in the minds of the celebration’s parti- 
cipants. 

In addition to the Campos Torres 
murder, 15 other Mexicanos have been 
brutally killed by police officers across 
the Southwest in the last two years. 
Mexican-Americans are now the vic- 
tims in 44 percent of police brutality 
complaints received by the Justice 
Department — up from 24 percent only 
four years ago. 

Chanting “Justice for Torres,” hun- 


dreds of Mexicanos hit the streets of 
Houston smashing windows of several 
shops and setting some of them ablaze. 
Close to 400 police officers converged 
on the scene, touching off intense 
street battles. Some 30 Mexicanos were 
arrested on charges ranging from dis- 
orderly conduct to riot, assault and ar- 
son. In the wake of the disturbances, 
the words “Justice for Torres” were 
singed into the walls of many stores. 

“The rioting and burning,” com- 
mented Ruben Sandoval, a Mexicano 
activist lawyer, “should be blamed on 
that federal judge [Sterling] who was 
responsible for that ridiculously light 
sentence.” 

“As far back as September 1977, I 
advised the Justice Department that if 
the Texas courts and law enforcement 
agencies look the other way when Mex- 
icanos are killed by the police, our only 
recourse is going to be the streets.” □ 


Correction 


We would like to call your attention 
to a correction for a caption in the last 
Graphics Packet, #910, May 5, 1978. 
On page 9, the lower left caption which 
reads, “Unemployment line, New 
York City, Spring 1977,” should read 
“Summer job line-up, New York City, 
Spring 1977.” 


Collective Notes 


Who says no news is good news? The 
photo on the cover of this packet and a 
story on page 7 tell one piece of very 
good news— the release of four grand 
jury resisters who have been in- 
carcerated for months. 

Another story with a definite upbeat 
message begins on page 1. In it Dr. 
Herbert Ushewokunze of the Zim- 
babwe African National Union 
discusses the state of the struggle 
against white minority rule in Zim- 
babwe and predicts total victory within 
the next two years. 

Of course, we could not pretend that 
all the news this week is so encourag- 
ing. But there are several other stories 
we feel are particularly interesting and 
important. One concerns the growing 
evidence that the Pentagon’s defolia- 
tion efforts that devastated vast areas 
in Indochina also inflicted deadly 
after-effects on many GI’s, with symp- 
toms that are only now being iden- 
tified. Two others deal with the battles 
of Third World communities against 
police brutality— in Houston, where 
the Mexicano community erupted in 
anger recently, and in Tupelo, 
Mississippi, where Blacks have 
organized a boycott of white-owned 
businesses. 

Ail this and more inside. 



(Look for photos to accompany this 
story in a forthcoming packet. For 
more information see packet #906.) 

LNS Interview 
with Zimbabwean Doctor 
and Resistance Leader 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “My purpose 
in coming to the United States is purely 
medical,” commented Dr. Herbert 
Ushewokunze. Then he smiled. “Of 
course, you can’t divorce politics from 
medicine. You could call it a medical 
trip with a political flavor.” 

The description defines Dr. 
Ushewokunze as much as it does his 
recent trip to the U.S. For in addition 
to being a physician, Ushewokunze is 
also a long-time militant in the struggle 
for genuine independence in Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia). He is a member of the 
Central Committee of the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU), 
allied with the Zimbabwe Peoples 
Union (ZAPU) in the Patriotic Front 
which has been waging an increasingly 
successful guerrilla war against the 
white minority regime headed by Ian 
Smith. 

Up until last July, Dr. Ushewokunze 
was the only doctor active with ZANU, 
which made him the only doctor to cope 
with the medical needs of thousands of 
refugees who were fleeing Smith’s 
troops and pouring across the border 
into neighboring Mozambique. Since 
then he has been joined by four other 
doctors. And it’s a good thing. Because 
the demands on a guerrilla movement’s 
medical system increase hand in hand 
with military and political advances. 
And ZANU has been advancing 
rapidly. 

“Our medical problems are in- 
creasing by the day,” Ushewokunze 
stated candidly. “People are flooding 
into the camps, running away from the 
repressive laws of the Rhodesian 
regime. And we also have to provide 
for people in the liberated and semi- 
liberated zones inside Zimbabwe . ” 

Rhodesian Brutality Stepped Up 

If anything, Ushewokunze believes 
that the brutality of the Rhodesian 
troops has increased since Smith an- 
nounced that he had found three Black 
leaders willing to join him in an “in- 
ternal settlement” for majority rule. 

“The numbers of refugees are in- 
creasing,” Ushewokunze said. “The 
Rhodesian troops have been trying to 
step up their aggression against the 
local community. They herd people 
together and force them to come to 
meetings to hear Muzorewa and 
Sithole [two of Smith’s colleagues in 
the interim government]. Anyone who 
stays away is shot at sight. Along that 
line, the aggression has increased. ’ ’ 

“Just before I left to come here,” he 
added, “we received a communique 
from the southern part of the country. 
Some people refused to go into a 
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‘protected village’ [one of the camps in 
which Smith’s troops use barbed wire 
and armed guards to try to cut villagers 
off from the guerrillas]. They were 
shot. One hundred people. And that 
was only last week. ” 

Further threatening the situation in 
refugee camps is the extensive damage 
inflicted by Rhodesian forces during 
attacks across the border last Novem- 
ber. Using heavy artillery, fighter 
bombers, paratroopers and helicopter- 
borne troops, the Rhodesians struck a 
Zimbabwean transit camp near 
Chimoio in Mozambique, killing 85 
people, most of them civilian women 
and children. 

“The transit camp attacked in 
November was probably the hub of our 
medical services,” Ushewokunze 
acknowledged. “And by some queer 
stroke of fate’s ironies we all had our 
transport in that vicinity that particular 
day and it was completely destroyed. ” 

Despite the destruction of most of 
ZANU’s medical equipment and all of 
its ambulences and other transport, 
Ushewokunze feels that ZANU’s 
medical staff “responded very well” to 
the crisis. “We exceeded our own 
proficiency,” he said. “With help 
from the Mozambican government we 
were able to deal with most of the 
emergency cases. ” 

From Square One 

But dealing with the destruction of 
medical equipment and the steady in- 
flux of refugees has now become a 
long-term crisis. “We are having to 
start from square one,” Ushewokunze 
said. “We have an urgent need for 
surgical equipment, transport, medi- 
cines, and also clothing and food. 
Malaria is rife. Recently we had an out- 
break of typhoid; and we haven’t got 
any typhoid vaccine. 

“Some people walk long distances 
from their homes to come to Mozam- 
bique,” Ushewokunze continued. 
“They come starving. And as a result, 
we get a high incidence of disease. We 
could have tanks and tanks of medi- 
cine, but if we have no food it will do 
no good.” 

From a strictly medical point of 
view, the situation sounds bleak. And a 
note of urgency enters Ushewokunze’s 
account as he appeals for help to meet 
the need for medicine, food and 
clothing. 

But Ushewokunze doesn’t approach 
the problems from a strictly medical 
point of view. As he said, “You can’t 
divorce politics from medicine.” And 
ZANU confronts its imposing medical 
difficulties with political strategies and 
political optimism. 

Seif Reliance 

For instance, the problem of feeding 
the thousands of people in the refugee 
camps: “We have embarked on a series 
of self-reliance schemes, agricultural 
projects so that people can grow their 
own food. But many of the projects 
were destroyed when the enemy attack- 
ed and poisoned our crops. So we’re 
starting from the beginning again.” 
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The theme of self-reliance comes 
through again as Ushewokunze ex- 
plains how ZANU has built up its 
medical corps, starting from a begin- 
ning that consisted of just one doc- 
tor — himself. 

“Having shown the example,” 
Ushewokunze said wryly, “four other 
doctors left the big bad world and join- 
ed the struggle. So we have five doctors 
now. And we have some state 
registered nurses who came to join the 
armed struggle.” 

But for much of its medical work 
ZANU depends on people whom it has 
trained itself. 

“We have a very extensive program 
for training medics,” Ushewokunze 
said. “They form a type of ‘barefoot 
doctor’ group. We also have a group of 
public health workers who assist in 
organizing the location of wells, digg- 
ing latrines and that sort of thing. And 
we train psychiatric advisors, nutri- 
tional assistants, first-aid workers, and 
laboratory assistants. We have got a 
very active training program. And we 
run a decentralized medical system.” 

If the system weren’t decentralized 
as a matter of principle, it would cer- 
tainly be as a matter of necessity. “We 
have got to deal with people along a 
thousand mile border and in three op- 
erational provinces,” Ushewokunze 
pointed out. “Almost every military 
section that gets into the country has a 
medic. And we have to spread our 
medicine to include the people in the 
liberated and semi-liberated zones, the 
contested areas, and even the 
‘protected villages.’ Often we sneak in 
at night when we hear someone is 
seriously ill.” 

Guerrilla Presence 

Providing medical assistance is just 
one way that ZANU has moved to 
meet the needs of the people in the 
countryside of Zimbabwe, even as the 
white minority regime has abandoned 
what minimal services it formerly 
provided. In the camps, Ushewokunze 
said, “we run schools from infant 
school up through secondary school. 
We have nearly 8,000 students now. 
And we have schools in the liberated 
and semi-liberated areas as well. We 
have also opened up clinics and 
established our own civil administra- 
tion. 

“Our presence is being felt in three 
quarters of the country. The only 
places where our presence is diluted are 
the cities; and only 10 percent of the 
African population lives in the cities. 
Some 64 percent lives in the rural areas 
and 26 percent lives on white-owned 
farmsteads. And we do as we please in 
these areas.” 

The Rhodesian response in these 
areas has been to impose a dusk-to- 
dawn curfew. Anyone who strays more 
than 50 yards from home during those 
hours is shot on sight. And more and 
more people are being forced into 
“protected villages.” But neither 
measure has succeeded in blunting the 
guerrilla advances. 

(continued on page 10) 
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(see photo) 

U.S. Demonstrators Confront 
Begin Visit, Demand “No Aid 
to Israel;” “Self Determination 
For Palestine” 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Demonstra- 
tors registered a militant challenge in 
early May to Israeli Prime Minister 
Manachem Begins U.S. visit. He came 
to drum up government and public 
support for the Zionist state and to 
participate in activities marking the 
thirtieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Israel. 

“Israeli Bonds Buy Bombs” charged 
nearly 1000 demonstrators in Chicago, 
one of Begin’s first stops. Begin 
traveled there to receive an honorary 
degree from Northwestern University, 
but the student body voted against giv- 
ing it to him by a margin of 1,199 to 
907. 

“Zionism must go! Victory, victory 
PLO!” chanted 800 people par- 
ticipating in a May 7 New York City 
counter-march to the “Israeli Day 
Parade” held just a few blocks away. 
The third annual counter- 
demonstration Organized by the 
Palestine Solidarity Committee— the 
largest so far— drew participants repre- 
senting a broad range of organizations 
including Black, Puerto Rican, Asian- 
American and Native American groups 
as well as Palestinians and Arab- 
Americans. 

The increased numbers and militance 
of the protesters is a reflection of the 
growing Palestinian solidarity move- 
ment in the U.S., organizers noted. 
“There wasn’t even a demonstration 
against the parade four years ago,” 
one commented, and this year’s was 
much stronger than last.” 

All met outside the Exxon Corpora- 
tion headquarters to focus on U.S. cor- 
porate and government interests in the 
Middle East. “During the past year 
since Begin has been in power,” said 
Palestine Solidarity Committee spokes- 
person Sheila Ryan, “there has been 
even more repression than under 
Begin’s predecessors. And the U.S. 
government has facilitated this. I’ll 
give just three examples: 

“The U.S. supplied cluster bombs to 
the Israeli military which it used in its 
latest invasion of Lebanon. They are 
the same kind of bombs the U.S. used 
with devastating effect in Viet Nam. 

“Secondly, the U.S. supplied tear 
gas which Israeli soldiers used to trap 
and gas Palestinian students in their 
classroom in the wake of recent anti- 
Israel protests by Palestinians living 
under occupation in the West Bank.” 

As a third example, Ryan pointed to 
the case of Sami Esmail, an Arab- 
American, arrested for pro-Palestinian 
activities as he stepped off the plane in 
Tel-Aviv after the FBI spied on him on 
the Michigan State campus and sup- 
plied the information to the Israeli gov- 
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ernment. 

“These examples are just the latest,” 
Ryan concluded, “in the massive sup- 
port by the U.S. for the Israeli govern- 
ment, including $2 billion in aid each 
year.” 

“No more U.S. weapons in Begin’s 
bloody hands!” was the response from 
the crowd. 

Zehdi Terzi, the PLO Observer 
Delegate to the United Nations, was 
greeted by chants of “Victory, victory 
PLO!” as he stepped up to the 
speakers platform. After describing the 
exclusionary policies of the Zionist 
State and its repression of Palestinians, 
he asked the crowd to “condemn 
Zionism as racism.” In addition, he 
criticized the latest Israeli proposal for 
Palestinian “home rule” since it 
would prolong Israeli control and pre- 
vent Palestinian self-determination. 
“We are opposed to any such Ban- 
tustan,” said Terzi. 

Terzi brought to the demonstration 
“salutations from [PLO] Chairman 
Arafat, who called this morning to find 
out what people in New York were do- 
ing to confront Begin, the murderer 
who is walking the streets of this city.” 
Another speaker also reminded the 
crowd of Begin’s role in the 1948 mass 
murder of 240 Palestinians of the 
village of Deir Yassin. 

After a speech by American Indian 
Movement (AIM) representative Jim- 
my Durham, the demonstrators wound 
through the Manhattan streets to the 
South African Airlines office to 
declare their opposition to the growing 
alliance between Israel and South 
Africa. A Black South African student 
leader addressed the crowd to 
elaborate on this alliance and to con- 
firm the solidarity of the movements 
for the liberation of Palestine and 
Southern Africa. 

Chanting “Self-determination for 
Palestine,” the demonstrators 
marched on to the World Zionist 
Headquarters brandishing large 
placards bearing the same message as 
those on posters and stickers plastered 
on buildings and subways in previous 
weeks. It referred to the “gala parade 
up Fifth Avenue” for the Israeli an- 
niversary, and responded: 

“This is not a moment for festivity. 
It is a time to express our outrage at the 
bombing of Lebanese villages and 
Palestinian refugee camps, and at the 
creation of yet another 260,000 
refugees. It is a time to demonstrate 
against thirty years of Israeli oppres- 
sion of the Palestinian and other Arab 
peoples. 

“The $2 billion in military aid and 
economic assistance which the U.S. 
government sends annually to Israel 
subsidizes the terrible oppression of the 
Palestinian people and the occupation 
of Arab land. This aid to Israel and 
assistance to other reactionary regimes' 
in the area must stop. 

“The cynical diplomatic campaign 
of the U.S. to impose a new order in 
the Middle East based on conservative 
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regimes can never end the conflict. The 
diplomatic maneuvers in which Begin 
and Sadat have engaged can never 
eliminate the prospects of war in the 
Middle East* 

“Whatever Carter, Begin and Sadat 
say, only the Palestine Liberation 
Organization represents the Palestinian 
people. Only the realization of Pales- 
tinian national rights can lay the basis 
for peace in the area. These rights in- 
clude the rights to self-determination, 
to an independent state in Palestine 
and for the refugees to return to the 
homes from which they have been ex- 
iled.” □ 

* * * 

For more information about on- 
going organizing , contact the Palestine 
Solidarity Committee , PO Box 1757 
Manhattanville Station , NY, NY 
10027. 


Joanne Little Gets 
Extradition Set-Back 
From New York Court 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The New York 
State Court of Appeals on May 9 
upheld an order to extradite Joanne 
Little back to North Carolina from 
New York. The ruling came after 
lawyers for Little presented arguments 
before the court in Albany, New York 
on a motion to grant an evidentiary 
hearing in the case. Little and her 
lawyers have been trying for the past 
several months to prevent the extradition 
and bring witnesses and evidence into 
court to document harassment of Little 
in the North Carolina prison from 
which she escaped. 

In statement released after the deci- 
sion, William Kunstler, one of Little’s 
lawyers, charged that the Appeals 
Court “had shirked its human and 
legal responsibilities” by not granting 
the hearing. 

“The issue is not the innocence or 
guilt of Joanne Little,” stated the 
Reverend Timothy Mitchell, a Black 
minister who traveled to the Albany 
hearing from New York City with a 
busload of Little’s supporters. “The 
issue,” he explained to LNS shortly after 
the hearing, “is what’s going to hap- 
pen to her if she is sent back to North 
Carolina.” 

Last fall, Little escaped from the 
North Carolina Correctional Facility 
for Women where she was serving a 
seven to ten year sentence for allegedly 
stealing $200 worth of goods in a 1973 
robbery of a trailer in Washington, 
North Carolina. 

Little’s supporters say she has con- 
tinually been denied parole on the basis 
of trumped up charges created by 
prison officials. Little became a target 
of constant harassment, she claims, 
after she won an aquittal in the killing 
of a white prison guard who attempted 
to rape her. 

An appeal to halt the extradition 
will now be filed with the federal courts. □ 
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LNS Interview: Portugal 
Four Yean After 
“The Revolution of Flowers” 


by Liberation News Service 

Editor’s note: For more than a year 
after the 1974 coup that toppled Portu- 
gal’s 40-year-old fascist dictatorship, 
the small nation at the tip of the 
Iberian Peninsula was one of the media ’s 
new glamor spots. Armed soldiers 
radicalized by the liberation struggles 
in Portugal’s African colonies marched 
in the streets alongside workers who 
had been banned from union activity 
or demonstrations for decades. Left- 
wing army officers held control of the 
government, worked closely with the 
Communist Party and acknowledged 
their own army’s defeat in Africa by 
recognizing the independence of 
Guinea-Bissau, Mozambique and 
Angola. 

Then the tide turned, as the U.S. and 
other western powers applied economic 
and political pressure and right-wing 
forces regrouped. Portugal disap- 
peared from the headlines while ad- 
vances made during the heady days 
after the coup were gradually eroded 
by political backlash and economic 
stagnation. 

In the following interview, a Portu- 
guese-born activist now living in 
Boston describes the situation in Por- 
tugal today, as he saw it during a recent 
visit. 

“I’m pretty pessimistic about what’s 
happening in Portugal now,” Mario 
Castanheira told LNS after his month- 
long trip to Portugal this February. 
“It’s certainly different from what was 
happening in 1974, ’75 and ’76. Then 
you had a revolutionary situation 
where the left was on the offensive. 
Right now it’s exactly the opposite.” 

The ruling Socialist Party’s recent 
alliance with the most reactionary par- 
ty in the Portuguese parliament — the 
neo-fascist Democratic Social Center 
(CDS)— is only the latest evidence. 
Together, the CDS and the Socialists 
are mapping out a clear right turn for 
Portugal’s future: acceptance of the 
harsh International Monetary Fund 
terms for a new $750 million loan; talk 
of creating “investment societies” de- 
signed to undermine the nationaliza- 
tion of industry that occurred after the 
1974 coup; attacks on agrarian reform 
in the South; and vows to keep in- 
dustrial wage raises below the high rate 
of inflation. 

Castanheira, founder of the Portu- 
guese Studies Association in the U.S., 
shared some impressions of his recent 
visit to Portugal with LNS in a conver- 
sation in mid-April. Politically active 
in the Boston area, he first came to the 
United States in 1964 to resist induc- 
tion into the Portuguese colonial army. 
Since then he has been back to visit 
several times. 

You mentioned that part of your visit 
was spent in the south of Portugal 
where land reform has been so impor- 
tant. What did you find this time? 

The South, and particularly Alentejo 
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Province, is, as I put it, the only part of 
Portugal that still smells of what things 
were like three years ago. 

Alentejo is a huge expanse of land 
with very little forestry and no moun- 
tains to speak of. It’s also called the 
“wheat belt” of Portugal because 
that’s where the country’s wheat is 
grown— and olives, wine, tomatoes 
and other vegetables. Prior to the anti- 
fascist coup in 1974, this land was 
worked mainly by land workers on 
huge estates that were owned by people 
who, for the most part, did not live 
there. These “latifundistas” lived in 
Lisbon, Madrid, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, 
Florida. 

Then it was a privilege to have work. 
I met people of the region who told me 
that in the days of fascism people 
would have to go to a certain meet- 
ing place where the manager of the 
latifundia came by with a truck. He 
would look at the workers and choose 
the youngest and strongest and say, 
“You and you, come for so much 
money.” Then he would look at the 
next youngest, next strongest and say, 
“You and you, come for so 
much” — usually much less than what 
they paid for the strongest. And so on 
and on ’til the end. At times they 
would just leave the oldest workers 
behind. And in the winter, no one had 
work. 

These agricultural workers have a 
history of organization and struggle 
for better working conditions that goes 
back to the early years of this century. 
In 1911 there was a huge land strike in 
southern Portugal and in the forties 
there was another general strike by the 
rural workers. 

How did the land occupations come 
about? 

My knowledge is limited to having 
talked to people who were involved in 
the occupations and having worked 
picking tomatoes on several 
cooperatives after they were occupied. 
As I understand it, it was a simple 
question of physically occupying the 
estates and managing them in a collec- 
tive way for a common purpose. I’ve 
read and heard reports that perhaps as 
much as 2 million acres of the land in 
the Alentejo region were at one time 
occupied by the workers to make 
cooperatives, of which there are be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,500 today. These are 
then attached to collective production 
units and there are probably 500 of 
them. 

There wasn’t a massive organized 
system for seizing the land in southern 
Portugal until middle to late 1975. The 
progressive character of the fifth provi- 
sional government of July and August 
1975 made it easier for workers to push 
for their demands. When that govern- 
ment collapsed in late August and the 
sixth one came into power, the left was 
still on the offensive and very strong. 

But already new elements in the 
government reflected the more 
moderate elements of the Armed 
Forces Movement (the military 
organization instrumental in carrying 
out the 1974 coup) and the 
“moderate” Portuguese left, especially 
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the Socialist Party. 

Just then there was a strong push on 
the part of the farm workers. They 
began to systematically seize the land 
and turn it into cooperatives. And at 
the same time that this movement gained 
an organized character, the sixth 
provisional government started attack- 
ing it. They called the occupations 
“savage.” 

Has the current government taken any 
of this land away from the farm 
workers? 

There have been probably 6 to 12 
“deoccupations.” I’ve talked to people 
involved who claim that in fact the 
lands that have been “deoccupied” are 
not the best lands and that it hasn’t 
been a question of a total outright at- 
tack on the agrarian reform. It’s been, 
if you will, a hit and run operation. 

However, there have been some 
deoccupations which the workers have 
resisted, so the lands were important to 
them and the unions. There have been 
cases of people getting hurt, stomped 
by horses, bitten by dogs and shot by 
the guards. 

But the farm worker organizations 
say that so far the main gains that 
they’ve made are still intact. All kinds 
of legal things have been done to pre- 
vent them from getting credit, and 
from selling their products, and several 
deoccupations have been carried out, 
but the principal cooperatives and the 
best land have not yet been attacked. 
Do people still live on the land they are 
occupying? 

I stayed in one cooperative composed 
of people who used to work on the 
estate, and of people from several 
nearby villages. The big house where 
the landowner or manager used to live 
is now used as an office and meeting 
place. And there are several smaller 
houses where people can stay and 
spend the night. The work is done col- 
lectively, with people doing whatever 
they are best suited for. There are also 
a small number of technicians, profes- 
sionals if you will, who manage the 
bookkeeping and buying and selling 
with the other cooperatives. There 
were about 70 people working there 
altogether. 

One of the most impressive things 
that the unions and cooperatives 
proudly announce is that in Alentejo 
today there is work for anyone who 
wants to work. There really is a big dif- 
ference between this province and cities 
like Lisbon and Porto. There you can 
see massive numbers of people in the 
streets who don’t exactly look as 
though they were taking a leisurely 
walk. They look more like they have 
nothing else to do and many of them 
don’t exactly look well fed. Just on the 
basis of this it’s fairly safe to accept 
what the farm workers say about 
unemployment. 

So you found a vast difference between 
the south and the rest of the country? 

Yes, it’s really incredible, to go to 
Lisbon, to the center of all the develop- 
ments three years ago, where there 
were armed soldiers marching with 
workers and students down the broad 
avenues with tanks and all kinds of 
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weapons. Today it is almost il- 
legal — illegal — to have a popular 
demonstration. Then you go to Alente- 
jo, which is two or three hours by bus 
from Lisbon, to a city like Montemor, 
and things are very different. 

I went to cash a check, for instance, 
and you know the banks are controlled 
by the Ministry of Finance and 
Economics in Portugal. They are an in- 
stitution of the present government. 
But in one of the banks in Alentejo 
there were posters hung up on the walls 
that were from the revolutionary 
period of 1975 — unimaginable in any 
other place in Portugal. If anything, 
you see pictures of Salazar [Portugal’s 
fascist dictator from 1928 to 1968] 
these days — in the streets, on 
buildings, everywhere, but especially in 
the north. 

Has there always been a sort of break 
in the country between north and 
south? 

I’m not a historian of Portugal, but 
it is generally accepted that there are 
differences. In the north you have 
predominantly mountains and forests, 
small plots of land and fairly densely 
populated areas in predominantly 
small villages whose history must go 
back hundreds of years. The Catholic 
Church is the leading institution any 
way you look at it, and there has never 
been a strong popular or revolutionary 
trend. This area involves probably half 
of the population. 

In the south — and it’s not the whole 
south, but the generalization probably 
still holds true — the Church doesn’t 
have the same kind of influence. The 
geography is very different— it’s flat 
and not as densely populated. And 
because the land was organized in big 
estates and not small villages, there 
wasn’t a class of peasants in the tradi- 
tional sense, but rather a class of land 
workers or people who worked for a 
wage. 

Do people in the south think that the 
government's strategy will continue to 
be ff hit and run ” or will there be a 
more concerted attack in the future? 

I talked with people who were not 
sure about what was going to happen. I 
talked with other people who were sure 
that this was something that was going 
to be overcome; that in the next few 
years the left will go on the offensive 
again and finish the business that is un- 
finished today. 

Other people were more pessimistic. 
They believed this was something that 
was here to stay for quite some time and 
that the strategy of this government 
was not to hit them really hard so as to 
create a reaction, but to take a little 
piece at a time. They think this is a long 
term strategy to create a comfortable 
atmosphere for Portuguese capitalism 
and imperialism; to create a society 
along the lines of the so-called western 
democracies, where there are certain 
democratic freedoms guaranteed — 
legal trade unions and political par- 
ties— but where there are limits as to 
what they can do. 

And there were other people who 
claim that the current government is a 
fascist power with a democratic mask 
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and that the task of all workers and 
peasants is to revitalize the anti-fascist 
struggle. 

Are people saying that because of the 
recent alliance betwen the Socialist 
Party and the neo-fascists? A nd do you 
agree? 

I believe that things are really bad. 
Portugal this February reminded me 
very clearly of what Portugal was like 
under fascism. The only thing that I 
could see that was different was that 
you could read the left press, the 
unions are legal and the left parties are 
legal. Everything else was the same. It 
was again a country extremely compli- 
cated with all sorts of different laws, 
with various police forces. And the 
military has the same traditional role 
that it had during fascism. 

In Lisbon, people are afraid to read 
the left press. You can tell this just by 
the way they buy the newspaper in the 
morning, rap it up and don’t publicly 
open it up like they did two, three years 
ago. People always wore left insignia 
on their jackets or shirts but now you 
see only the right doing this. 

The right has public rallies, mostly in 
the north. In the factories they don’t 
have anybody except the manager, but 
in the schools they’ve been gaining 
control of the student associations — at 
the grade school, high school and even 
the university level. They intimidate the 
opposition, beat people physically and 
burn things up when they don’t get 
their way. And there is a kind of non- 
interference on the part of the state. 
The right can do anything it wishes 
anywhere at any time and nothing hap- 
pens to them. Whereas the left doesn’t 
have to do anything to be charged with 
something. 

In early April, for instance, the of- 
fices of the PRP, a left party, were 
busted into and searched by the 
judicial police in Porto. The PRP has 
said the charges against them are false, 
but anything will serve the police and 
the state as a pretext to attack the left. 
Where are all the people who marched 
in the streets three years ago? 

People are there, obviously. The 
trade union movement has grown in 
numbers, strengthened itself ideologi- 
cally, and has been able to fight off at 
least three or four right-wing attempts 
at splitting it and creating rival trade 
union federations. And the left-wing 
parties that w 7 ere instrumental in 
mobilizing thousands and thousands of 
people three years ago are still there. 

I believe that the revolutionary 
movement and the hope that people 
had that things were really changing 
reached a climax in late 1975. And 
there were signs of change: people’s 
salaries were increased; the police were 
out of the streets; working conditions 
were bettered in some ways; in neigh- 
borhoods, people seized houses that 
were empty and for the first time par- 
ticipated in decisions that affected 
them. 

In addition, this popular movement 
was encouraged by the fact that sectors 
of the military were on their side and 
that at one point, the fifth provisional 
government— the state itself— was on 
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their side. And the media too. It’s one 
thing to have a person on television in- 
viting people to come to a demonstra- 
tion and quite another thing to have a 
person say “Don’t come, it’s illegal. 
We will call the police if you come.” 

But in late 1975 the momentum that 
had been building up for a year and a 
half shattered. State power was taken 
by the right wing of the Armed Forces 
Movement, who claimed that they were 
provoked into a confrontation by the 
left. The new government declared a 
state of seige for a week, which meant 
that groups of people were not allowed 
on the streets, especially revolution- 
aries. This demoralized and demobiliz- 
ed the movement; it caused big differ- 
ences between the different organiza- 
tions that were behind the movement 
and basically broke that movement 
apart, paralyzing any kind of popular 
activity for at least two months. 

And it has taken all this time to 
create a new momentum. I believe 
there is a new momentum, built around 
the trade unions and the farm workers 
unions, but it can’t be compared in any 
way to the momentum of 1975. 
Because now the state is totally against 
the interests of the working class move- 
ment, and there is an army that 
responds quickly and effectively. All 
the radicals in the military were ousted 
about two years ago and the generals 
that were close to the old machine are 
asserting themselves again. It’s not a 
revolutionary situation anymore, but 
the ordinary situation of fighting for 
reforms, crumbs from the state, and 
hanging on to the most basic gains 
made three years ago. 

In 1976 the country voted in the 
Socialist Party for the next four years. 
Why? 

Yes, in the last legislative elections 
the Socialist Party came ahead with a 
respectable showing, somewhere 
around 40 percent of the vote and near- 
ly 150 deputies in the Assembly. 
Behind them came the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party, the social democrats, 
with, I believe 80 deputies; then the 
Communist Party with about 40 and 
the neo-fascist Democratic and Social 
Center with about the same. The 
Popular Democratic Union, a leftist 
party, gained one deputy. 

I believe there are many reasons why 
people voted for the Socialists, but the 
outstanding reason is that starting with 
the very day of the coup in 1974, 
everyone spoke of socialism. The Arm- 
ed Forces Movement gradually 
adopted the language of the left parties 
and generally spoke of building social- 
ism. All different kinds of socialism, 
but the word socialism was central. 

The Socialist Party was a group of 
anti-fascist people who had suffered 
for having taken anti-fascist stands in 
the past, but who had no organization 
to speak of and were exiled in France, 
Belgium and England. They returned 
to Portugal after the coup and were 
given a big role by the military and the 
press. They were portrayed as an or- 
ganization that offered Portugal the 
best prospects. 

It was obvious that this would hap- 
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pen because these were the people that 
were short of the real revolutionaries; 
people whom the imperialists and the 
Portuguese financial interests could 
cultivate because they knew very well 
that at some point they would give in. 
Also at that point, the Communist Par- 
ty and the trade unions— the best 
organized groups— were playing a 
moderate role in an attempt to broaden 
the anti-fascist movement. As a result, 
the Socialists came off sounding more 
revolutionary and therefore appealed 
to people’s spontaneous anger. 

Everybody was speaking of 
socialism and this was the party that 
called itself socialist. I believe that 
large sectors of people that voted for 
them would not vote now, but then it 
was not that clear. You had to be 
politically sophisticated to understand 
the politics and maneuverings of this 
party. 

Still, I have to say that large 
numbers of people voted for this party 
and would still vote for them now and 
that says something about the reality of 
Portugal. Contrary to what people said 
about Portugal two years ago, it was 
not a revolutionary country; it’s never 
been a revolutionary country. There is 
a strong working class movement, no 
doubt about that. But it’s not spread 
evenly throughout the country and it’s 
not developed to its full potential. □ 


(See packet # 896 for more informa- 
tion.) 

UTDER Workers in Puerto Rico 
Cite Political Gains 
in Long Strike 


NEW YORK (LNS)-The 6,200 
workers of Puerto Rico’s government 
owned utility company ended their 
four-month strike April 24, proud of 
the unity and militance they had main- 
tained throughout. 

Continuing the strike for so long, 
despite the lack of union strike funds 
and in the face of government belli- 
gerence, was a politicizing process for 
many. A large number of the workers 
had voted in 1976 for Puerto Rico’s 
present governor, Carlos Romero 
Barcelo. In the course of the strike, 
though, many realized that Barcelo’ s 
attitude towards labor was no different 
than that of the previous governor, 
Hernandez Colon, who restricted 
public workers’ right to strike while he 
was in power. 

With neither of the traditional par- 
ties to turn to, these workers began to 
line up with the forces of the Puerto 
Rican independence movement. Their 
union, UTIER (Union of Electrical 
and Irrigation Workers) is headed by 
Luis Lassell, a member of the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party (PSP), a pro- 
independence party. 

Though workers emphasize the 
political significance of their strike, 
they acknowledge that they won few 
material gains. Their new four-year 
contract calls for a monthly wage in- 
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crease of $50 the first year, $45 the se- 
cond year, $50 the third year and $55 
the fourth year. All the workers will re- 
ceive individual retroactive payments 
of $375 once they return to work. 

Using the wage increase, small as it 
is, as an excuse, the government Water 
Resources Authority (WRA) claims it 
cannot afford to fill the 900 vacant 
slots in the agency or rehire the majori- 
ty of the 400 part-time workers 
previously employed. The result is a 
policy of speedup under the guise of 
austerity and efficiency. 

Though the government did succeed 
in imposing a bad contract, it did not 
succeed in its other goal— dismantling 
the union, one of the most progressive 

on the island. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to El Comite and the Puerto 
Rican Solidarity Committee for some 
of this information. 


West Germany Assists Greece in 
Passing New 
“ Anti-Terrorist” Law s 

By Marta Luxemburg 
Liberation News Service 

Editor’s Note: There is growing ap- 
prehension in Europe that the West 
German government is seeking to 
establish itself as the model for a 
politically " sanitized ” continent. As 
evidence of this trend, people point to 
the growing role of the German police 
and intelligence apparatus in assisting 
police forces across Europe to combat 
,, terrorism”—a term broadly inter- 
preted to include all forms of opposi- 
tion. 

As Ingrid Jakobsmeir, a German 
member of the Russell Initiative 
Groups of Political Prisoners, put it: 
"It is a simple fact that Germany is try- 
ing to form a reactionary European 
bloc under its leadership. ” As 
evidence, she cited the recently form- 
ed European Anti-Terrorist Conven- 
tion. Under this agreement, German 
police specialists assisted the Netherlands 
last year in the arrest of three alleged 
Red Army Faction (RAF) members. 
And today, Germany is aiding Italy 
hunt down the abductors of Christian- 
Democratic Party leader Aldo Moro. It 
was reported in the New York Times 
that the Italian security forces have 
been relying on the West German 
police specialists and their computers 
at the Federal Criminal Bureau in 
Wiesbaden for "information on the 
reading habits, dental records and 
musical preferences” of Italian radicals. 

The following article by LNS’s cor- 
respondent in West Germany illus- 
trates how the Federal Republic of 
Germany ( FRO ) has assisted yet 
another European country, Greece, in 
formulating new anti-terrorist laws 
based on the German model. 

FRANKFURT, W. Germany (LNS)- 
Earlier this year, Greek Prime Minister 
Konstantin Karamanlis flew to Bonn, 
West Germany to discuss with Helmut 
Schmidt, Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the problem of 
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“terrorism.” 

Many Greeks found this particularly 
ominous since the acts Karamanlis 
allegedly seeks to repress are far less 
common in Greece than the rest of 
Europe. 

After consulting the German govern- 
ment, Greece has now adopted some of 
the harshest “anti-terrorist laws” in 
Europe, Here is a brief listing of some 
of the more repressive measures: 
•Individuals who are “members pf ter- 
rorist organizations” will summarily 
be sentenced to long prison terms. 
•Anyone who sympathizes with or 
“encourages actions or glorifies them” 
will receive a minimum two-year prison 
sentence. This law applies to anyone 
who writes, or publishes articles which 
abstain from condemning “terrorists” 
—a law that is almost identical to one 
that exists in the FRG. In Germany, 
writers, publishers and even printers 
have been imprisoned or fined under 
this law. 

•Death sentences will be meted out to 
people who commit “terrorist acts” 
such as political assassinations and kid- 
nappings. 

•Anyone who attempts "to form a ter- 
rorist organization” or attempts “to 
commit crimes using arms or ex- 
plosives” will be subject to a harsh 
prison sentence. 

Aside from the ruling party, all 
Greek parties have demanded that the 
government discard these repressive 
measures. The Greek Socialist Party 
(Pasok), for example, has condemned 
the current Greek government laws. In 
addition, large demonstrations across 
Greece have insisted that the govern- 
ment repeal these laws. 

Since the last election in November 
1977, Prime Minister Karamanlis has 
been unable to curtail the mounting 
opposition to his rule. 

And as worker and student 
militance grows stronger, many feel 
that the “anti-terrorist laws” will be 
used against them— something which is 
already routine in the FRG. □ 


(See packet 902 for background.) 

Black Prison Activist 
Still Fighting Death Sentence 


New York(LNS)— The 60-day stay 
of execution of Black prison activist 
Imani (Johnny Haris) expired on May 
9. However lawyers for Imani are still 
presenting arguments challenging the 
sentence in Alabama courts and state 
prison officials have not yet requested 
another date for tbe execution. 

Imani is one of five Black prisoners, 
known as the Atmore-Holman 
Brothers, who were charged with the 
killing of a prison guard who died in a 
rebellion at the G.K. Fountain Correc- 
tional Facilitiy near Atmore, Alabama 
in January of 1974. The guard and a 
prisoner died after an assault on the 
protest by the warden and guards. No 
one was charged with the death of the 
prisoner, Chagina (George Dobbins), 
who died from wounds received on the 
way to a hospital accompanied by 
prison guards. 
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Agent Orange Has 
Time-Bomb Effect 
On Vietnam Vets 


by Liberation News Service ^ 

NEW YORK (LNS)— “When I served 
in Vietnam,” says Michael Ross, a 
29-year-old Black Vietnam Veteran, 
“the government and our military 
supervisors told American soldiers not 
to worry about Agent Orange. ‘Wash it 
off $hen it’s convenient,’ we were 
told. It’ll remove aircraft paint, but all 
we people had to do was shower and 
change clothes. Little did we know that 
the fox had been sent in to watch us 
chickens.” 

Judging by external features alone, 
Michael Ross is in unusually good con- 
dition for a person contaminated by 
dioxin, the deadly defoliant by-product 
of the herbicides 2,4-D and 2,4, 5-T, 
notorious in Vietnam under the name 
Agent Orange. But since 1968, Ross 
has logged a host of physical ailments 
such as dizziness, lack of energy, irri- 
tability, inability to concentrate and 
marked personality changes. His latest 
symptom, a heart disorder, has forced 
him to leave his job as a computer 
programmer near Chicago. Originally 
doctors attributed all t^e symptoms to 
a head wound Ross sustained in com- 
bat. 

But head wounds don’t usually af- 
fect people’s children. Dioxin does. Six 
years ago, Ross’ son, Richard, was 
born with the upper digits .of his fingers 
and toes missing. Geneticists conducted 
scans on both Ross and Richard’s 
mother. Both parents were found 
genetically normal. 

Ross’ complaints are not 
anomalous. After a television program 
on Agent Orange poisoning was aired 
in Chicago, an estimated 700 Vietnam 
veterans called up the Chicago Veter- 
ans Administration (VA) to report 
similar symptoms or request further in- 
formation. The VA has received 140 
claims from vets who suspect they’re 
suffering from dioxin contamination. 

With the exception of Maude de Vic- 
tor, the VA counselor who discovered 
the dioxin pattern in Vietnam vets, the 
Chicago VA has been characteristically 
unsympathetic. 

The Administration has encouraged 
all Vietnam veterans to come in for a 
medical checkup. But it has no specific 
test to determine dioxin poisoning, ac- 
cording to a VA spokesman. And it has 
ruled that no special procedures will be 
initiated for claims of vets contending 
that defoliant exposure has caused 
their disabilities. And all claims 
brought by parents of deformed 
children are “administratively dis- 
allowed.” Most important, the VA in- 
sists that vets must 'establish the exact 
time and location they were sprayed 
before it will review each claim on a 
case-by-case basis. 

For the vets, it all adds up, as Ross 
charges, to “a Catch-22.” 

Ross and organizations such as 
Citizen Soldier, a New York-based 


veterans group, point out that her- 
bicidal spraying in Vietnam occurred 
between 1962 and 1969. Over 19,000 
individual spraying ijiissions denuded 
one seventh of the land area in South 
Vietnam, mostly from 0123 cargo air- 
craft, with the intent of stripping away 
both the forest cover and the peasant 
- population which the National Libera- 
tion Front relied upon for support. 
There would be ho way for a soldier to 
verify exactly whgn or where he was 
doused with the herbicidai poison. 

Dangers of Dioxin 

Scientists call dioxin, the chemical 
component released by Agent Orange, 
the most poisonous synthetic substance 
now in existence. According to en- 
vironmental scientist, Barry Com- 
moner, dioxin is never deliberately pro- 
duced, but appears as the accidental 
by-product of some other chemical 
reaction. 

As far back as 1948, researchers 
were beginning to understand dioxin’s 
toxic potential. Contact with the 
substance provokes a catalogue of 
symptoms. The most obvious result is 
chloracne, an aggravated case of black- 
heads pustules and cysts. Other affects 
are loss or excessive growth of hair, 
liver and kidney growths, hypothyroid- 
ism, loss of hearing, smell and taste, 
depression, lack of vigor, sleeplessness, 
irritability and anger, and lack of sex- 
ual drive. In tests conducted on 
laboratory animals and recognized by 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
dioxin-containing chemicals produce 
cancers. And dioxin has proven to be 
teratogenic — that is, offspring are 
congenitally deformed. 

Besides being toxic, dioxin has 
tenacious staying power. It is 
remarkably stable, penetrates the skin 
easily, and has a half-life in the soil of 
one year. It is fat soluble, so that when 
a dioxin victim loses weight, the dioxin 
is released, triggering any one of the 
numerous, unpredictable symptoms. 

This chemical, which is so pernicious 
that no dose is small enough to be con- 
sidered safe, can be destroyed only by 
being burned at 1000 °F. Says Michael 
Ross, “How can they burn that stuff 
out of a human being?” A 2,4-D plant 
in England had to be stripped 
piecemeal and buried underground in 
concrete. 

Lethal History 

Dixoin-related horror stories have 
been documented in many countries, 
notably Vietnam and Italy. 

At least 38 children of the Mon- 
tangnard tribes of the Central 
Highlands in Vietnam died as a result 
of direct spraying. Doctors and nurses 
at Saigon Children’s Hospital 
registered an increase of birth defects 
in infants whose parents had been ex- 
posed to the Agent Orange spraying at- 
tacks. Dioxin rained down on 2.67 
million acres, destroying 1.25 million 
cubic meters of saleable timber. 
Ecological debacle also followed. It 
will take at least 100 years for the 
mangrove forests to recover. Inland 


-forests fared about as poorly. 
w After a trichlorophenol (TCP) plant 
overheated and blew up in Seveso, Ita- 
ly, in July 1976, an implacable cloud of 
dioxin gas wafted over Seveso and 
neighboring towns. An awful stench 
hung in the air, but residents were told 
to ignore it. A few days after the explo- 
sion, all small animals began to die. 
And soon after, people began ex- 
hibiting the unmistakable symptoms of 
dioxin poisoning. In addition, preg- 
nant women -experienced an increased 
incidence of spontaneous abortions. 

Still another non-American group 
has become the bulls-eye in the dioxin 
scrimmage. The North American Con- 
gress onLatin America (NACLA), re- 
ports that the Mexican government is 
aiming thousands of tons of 2, 4, 5-T at 
Mexican Indians, “destroying crops 
and driving the population to hunger*." 

U.S. Forests Next 
Vietnam, Seveso, and the Mexican 
Indians are not the last battlegrounds 
in the dioxin warfare. In fact, spraying 
is planned for over 44,000 acres of 
U.S. forests in Oregon and Washing- 
ton this, summer, with more proposed 
for use in Idaho and California. 

In 1976, five million pounds of 
2, 4, 5-T were sprayed to control 
undergrowth. John Stauber of the 
Citizens National Forest Coalition 
says, “You can walk into any hard- 
ware store and purchase as much diox- 
in as you like. For example, a dioxin- 
containing herbicide, Black Leaf Lawn 
Weed Killer manufactured in Elgin, Il- 
linois, bears no word of caution to 
warn customers that any quantity of 
dioxin is lethal.” 

Official response to the dioxin threat 
has been predictably defensive. EPA 
Deputy Administrator Barbara Blum 
says, “The Agency does not think the 
current use of (dioxin) poses an immi- 
nent or emergency threat to people or 
the environment.” The EPA couches 
its assessment of dioxin in impenetrable 
legalese. According to the Agency, 
tests have yielded a “rebuttable 
presumption against registration.” 
Translated into English, that means 
there is enough evidence against dioxin 
to kill it for good, but out of fair play, 
the EPA is giving dioxin industrialists a 
chance to argue the chemical’s 
economic, benefits. 

U.S. Forest Service and timber in- 
dustry officials claim that the her- 
bicides are safe. Risk is small, says 
Kenneth P. Norman, supervisor of the 
Clearwater National Forest in 
Idaho— “like taking aspirin'.” And 
Dow Chemical, a major producer in- 
sists that there is “no conclusive 
evidence” that exposure to dioxin 
caused any of the birth defects in Viet- 
nam. It has actively fought community 
groups opposing the chemical’s use in 
U.S. forests, producing films and 
studies of dubious scientific merit to 
back up its claims. 

More skeptical groups, though, are 
beginning to organize protests. Search 
and Save, backed by Citizen Soldier, 
established a toll-free number to reach 
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Vietnam veterans who suspect they 
have dioxin contamination; Citizens 
Against Toxic Sprays (CATS) has been 
organizing against use of dioxin on 
U.S. forests; the Citizens National 
Forest Coalition is lobbying to win a 
nationwide ban on all herbicides con- 
taining dioxins; and Chicago area 
veterans are organizing an extensive 
search for victims, demanding medical 
assistance for veterans and their af- 
fected offspring, and are calling for an 
immediate ban on all dioxin herbicides. 

Says Ross, “I may be dying, but I’m 

going to die fighting. ’ ’ □ 

* * * 

The principal producers of dioxin 
herbicides are Dow Chemical, River- 
dale Chemical Company, GAF Cor- 
poration, and the William T. Thomp- 
son Company. 

The Search and Save phone number 
is 800-221-7938. 

Citizen Soldier can be contacted by 
writing 175 Fifth Avenue, 1010, New 
York, N. Y. 10010, or by calling 
212-777-3470. 


(See photos in this packet. See also an 
interview with, and photos of, the four 
grand jury resisters. While in prison, in 
packet §901.) 

Supporters Greet 
Latino Grand Jury Resisters 
Released from NYC Prison 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A Chicano- 
Mexicano and three Puerto Rican 
brothers jailed for refusing to 
cooperate with grand jury investi- 
gations of Latino political movements 
walked down the wide steps of the U.S. 
Federal Courthouse in Manhattan May 
8 to the cheers of a proud and jubilant 
crowd waiting below. The four, Pedro 
Archuleta, and Andres, Julio and Luis 
Rosado, were released only when the 
18-month term of a New York grand 
jury investigating the Puerto Rican in- 
dependence movement expired. 

On the sidewalk in front of the 
courthouse, the four greeted exuberant 
families, wives and supporters (among 
them Raisa Nemikin and Maria Cueto, 
two women who also refused to answer 
questions of the same grand jury and 
were jailed for 10 Vi months), along 
with news people. They used the op- 
portunity to restate, once more, why 
they decided to endure jail for months 
rather than answer questions posed by 
grand jury investigators. 

The government, Luis said, had 
created hysteria about “terrorism” to 
justify a witch hunt in the Puerto Rican 
and Chicano-Mexicano communities. 
The grand juries in New York and in 
Chicago were convened ostensibly to 
investigate bombings conducted by the 
Armed Forces of National Liberation 
(FALN), which describes itself as an 
underground Puerto Rican in- 
dependence group. The investigative 
dragnet was used to subject Puerto 


Ricani and Chicanes from New York 
to Chicago, New Mexico and Puerto 
Rico to subpoenas, questioning 
and harassment. In all, 10 activists were 
jailed, with the intent of coercing them 
to cooperate and intimidating others in 
the community. 

The four had decided to go to jail as 
a matter of principle, Luis Rosado 
said, the same principle exemplified by 
the five Puerto Rican nationalists who 
have been held in U.S. prisons for as 
many as 25 years rather than bargain 
or compromise for their freedom. 

As for commercial media reporters’ 
persistent questions as to whether they 
supported the FALN, the grand jury 
resisters refocused the question on the 
political issues behind the FALN and 
on the media’s hypocritical and selec- 
tive sense of outrage at violence. 

“If all violence is wrong, then all 
violence is condemned,” Luis Rosado 
told the reporters. You have to look at 
whether violence is condemned when it 
is perpetrated by the U.S. government 
or its allies, he continued, or when it 
was used by American colonists against 
the British. “Every time you concen- 
trate on the FALN, even if not willing- 
ly, you obscure the issue,” he said. 
“We need to look at the conditions 
that gave rise to the FALN and the de- 
mand for Puerto Rican independence.” 

Pedro Archuleta, looking forward to 
returning home to Tierra Amarilla, 
New Mexico, stressed this point with 
reference to the “wounds of my 
ancestors that I carry with me.” 

“This country has to read its own 
history,” he suggested, mentioning 
how the U.S. government, when it 
went into the Southwest, did not shrink 
from using violence against the native 
Indian or Spanish-speaking peoples. 

At home, Archuleta is a leader of 
“La Cooperacion del Pueblo,” an 
organization which helps local people 
fight rich land speculators and runs 
non-profit health and social service 
programs. At one time, he also work- 
ed, like two of the Rosados and others 
subpoenaed before various grand 
juries, with the National Commission 
on Hispanic Affairs of the Episcopal 
Church. He stressed the ties that had 
been built between the Spanish- 
speaking people of the Southwest 
fighting for their land rights against 
rich Anglo property owners and the 
Puerto Ricans fighting for in- 
dependence of their island from the 
U.S. The investigations and the jail- 
ings, he said, had spurred cooperation 
and unity that it would have taken 
many more years for the two 
movements to build otherwise. 

His wife Berenice, who flew in from 
New Mexico for the prisoners’ release, 
described some of that process too, 
while waiting for her husband and the 
Rosados to emerge from the court- 
house. 

“Out there, people hadn’t heard 
about grand juries,” she explained. 
“They didn’t like what was happening 
— Pedro being in jail.” And another 
member of the New Mexico grand jury 
education group, Richard Moore, add- 


ed, “The only concept they had of a 
grand jury was Watergate. It's taken a 
large educational campaign for people 
to know what it’s jbout.” 

The educational work has focused 
on how t^e institution is now used to 
question many people active in 
political movements behind closed 
doors without any of the legal protec- 
tions afforded in normal courtroom 
procedures. People in New Mexico, as 
a result of the campaign, have also seen 
films on Puerto Rican independence, 
Moore explained. And they’ve begun 
to realize the similarities between Puer- 
to Rico and the Southwest, “as far as 
being a colony” is concerned. 

Pedro Archuleta and the Rosados 
are the last of the jailed grand jury 
resisters to be released. It is still possi- 
ble that the four could be resub- 
poenaed by new grand juries convened 
to continue the investigation — as has 
happened to other grand jury resisters 
in the recent past. For U.S. Assistant 
Attorney Thomas Engle, questioned as 
to any possible plan for a new grand 
jury, answered by saying that “just 
because one grand jury expires doesn’t 
mean the investigation is over.” But on 
their release, Archuleta, who served 1 1 
months, and the Rosado brothers, who 
served 9 each, restated their resolve to 
do another jail term, or another after 
that if necessary, rather than 
cooperate. □ 


CIA Now Promotes 
a Public Side: 

Plans to Aid Big Business 
and to Star on TV 


NEW YORK (LNS)— CIA Director 
Stansfield Turner wasn’t kidding when 
he said recently that the CIA is “ready 
to expand to non-military 
areas...” 

The agency is talking about serving 
as a taxpayer-financed source of infor- 
mation for U.S. corporations 
oversears. Turner recently told the 
Economic Club of Detroit: “There is 
economic and political information 
that we can collect that would be of 
value to American businessmen.” 

In a similar vein of promoting the 
public side of the CIA, plans are being 
made to launch a TV show about the 
CIA. According to More magazine, 
Gordon McLendon, a Dallas 
millionaire, has proposed a weekly 
series on CIA operations abroad. 
McLendon met recently with Turner 
and David Phillips, former CIA spook 
and one-time head of the Association 
of Former Intelligence Officers, to talk 
over the TV scheme. The show will 
take “a positive approach” to CIA-led 
coups, assassinations and secret wars 
in foreign countries. □ 
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British Organize to Battle 
Fascist National Front Party 


by Perry Shearwood 
Liberation News Service 

LONDON (LNS)— More than 

80,000 people marched through the 
streets of London on May Day in the 
largest demonstration against racism 
and fascism the nation had seen since 
the end of World War II. The show of 
strength by a coalition that brought out 
trade unionists, political activists and a 
sizable contingent of youth mobilized 
in part by sympathetic punk rock bands 
came in response to a growing cam- 
paign against Asian and West Indian 
immigrants. Led by the neo-fascist 
National Front Party, Britain’s political 
right has taken up racism as its way to 
try to win support from working class 
people battered by years of economic 
decline. 

The National Front, which will run 
candidates throughout Britain in the 
upcoming general election, is an ex- 
plicitly racist party. Since a number of 
obscure right-wing groups joined to 
form the Front in 1967, it has grown to 
claim upwards of 20,000 members and 
the position of fourth largest party in 
the country. In an economic situation 
which continues to deteriorate, this 
neo-fascist group has found fertile 
ground to spread its message of race 
hatred. 

Members of the British work- 
ing class, who have seen their 
communities destroyed and replaced 
by the grim and faceless blocks of 
public housing, have lost faith in the 
Labour Party and the planner- 
bureaucrats. Middle class Britons, 
unable to face the dissolution of the 
Empire, yearn for the days when 
worldwide white dominance was 
unquestioned. Wage controls and 
public expenditure cuts, made to 
restore Britain’s credibility in the world 
capitalist economy, have hit hard.The 
convenient scapegoats, as identified by 
the National Front, are the West In- 
dian and Asian immigrants. 

Most of these immigrants were en- 
couraged to come to Britain during the 
boom years of the fifties and sixties to 
take jobs in hotels, hospitals, transport 
and light industry unattractive to 
native Britons. Now the “coloured” 
residents, 40% of whom were born in 
Britain, are the worst victims of reces- 
sion. They face the institutional racism 
of the British State and the demands by 
the National Front for their compulsory 
repatriation. 

The National Front blames un- 
employment, bad housing, over- 
crowded schools and hospitals, and the 
increase in crime on the racial minori- 
ties. It ignores the fact that West In- 
dians and Asians make up only 3% of 
the population and the rate of im- 
migration is sharply declining. These 
people are the victims of reduced 
public spending rather than the cause. 
Statistics indicate that blacks are far 
more likely to be attacked by whites 
than vice versa. 


Opposition to immigration and 
racism are only two planks on the 
National Front platform, albeit the ones 
which have attracted much strength. 
Members of the NF leadership were 
previously involved with the pre-war 
British Union of Fascists and the 
National Socialist Movement. 
Although Front strong-men John Tyn- 
dall and Martin Webster dismiss past 
Nazi connections as mere youthful in- 
discretion, the explicit anti-semitism 
and fascism of the predecessor groups 
underlie the current ideology. 

In Spearhead, the NF newspaper, the 
conspiracy theory familiar to readers 
of Hitler’s Mein Kampf is propagated. 
International monopoly capitalism and 
communism are presented as the twin 
tools of the Jewish race in subjugating 
the world. The words ‘Zionist’ or ‘cos- 
mopolitan’ may be used to replace 
Jewish in a bid for respectability, but 
the message is clear. The National 
Front promises a return to a vague 
golden age of free enterprise capitalism. 
Their appeal to the small businessman 
is based on the elimination of the big 
chainstore monopolies and the repatri- 
ation of the immigrant trader. 

The NF has been active within the 
labor movement, capitalizing on the 
loosening loyalties of trade unionists to 
the Labour Party. Its policy is based on 
exploitation of racial problems and 
opposition to left-wing influence 
within the unions. In 1973 it or- 
ganized the white Mansfield Hosiery 
workers against a strike by Asians 
protesting discrimination. In Leicester 
in 1974 at Imperial Typewriters they 
persuaded whites to strike for one day 
against the re-employment of fired 
Asians. However in the future en- 
visaged by the NF ideologues, labor 
would be strictly controlled. Only one 
union would exist for each industry, as 
was the case in Mussolini’s Italy and 
Franco’s Spain. 

Recently the NF has launched an 
initiative in education with the for- 
mation of the Young National Front 
and the publication of Bulldog and 
How to Spot a Red Teacher. These en- 
courage identification and harassment 
of progressive teachers. They provide 
answers that a pupil can use against 
criticism of the NF— half-truths which 
deny the Nazi backgrounds of the 
leadership and appeal to youthful 
patriotism. The NF also works with 
students in recruiting football hooli- 
gans, those young unemployed whose 
fights with opposition fans and police 
at soccer games have caused much con- 
cern in Britain. These young thugs are 
encouraged to intimidate immigrants 
on the street and get involved in vio- 
lence during NF demonstrations. 

The National Front sees the white 
woman’s role as that of propagating 
the race. Large families are encouraged 
as they were in Hitler’s Germany. 
Abortion and contraception are 
regarded as interfering with this end. 
Permissiveness is viewed as a plot by 
Soviet Russia to degrade the youth of 
the West. The patriarchal and 
authoritarian structure of the tradi- 
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tional family is reproduced in the 
leadership structure of the Front. 

The National Front has exerted a 
steady rightward influence on the ma- 
jor parties. In the years since its incep- 
tion, the flow of people into Britain has 
gradually been restricted and immigra- 
tion has become an important political 
issue. Margaret Thatcher, leader of the 
opposition Conservative Party, said 
that the country was in danger of being 
“swamped” by immigrants and she 
called for stricter immigration con- 
trols. This was nothing more than an 
opportunist attempt to make immigra- 
tion the main issue in the general elec- 
tion which will most probably take 
place later this year. Thatcher has 
taken a leaf out of the NF’s book by 
making a blatant appeal to the irra- 
tional fear of Blacks held by some of 
the populace. 

The Select Committee on Race Rela- 
tions and Immigration of the House of 
Commons made recommendations in 
their March 1978 report which will cer- 
tainly fuel anxieties about race. The 
committee, made up of both Labour 
and Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment, called for a quota system ab- 
solutely restricting the numbers enter- 
ing from the Indian subcontinent. Im- 
migration from this area is the main 
source of public concern, says the com- 
mittee; instead of struggling with this 
racist attitude they capitulate to it. 
Among other proposals the report calls 
for stricter internal controls on im- 
migrants, a suggestion made ominous 
by its vague language. 

Although the National Front has 
never won election to Parliament, since 
1970 it has exercised a continuing 
policy of electoral action. This is par- 
tially in order to take advantage of the 
media access granted to candidates. 

In conjunction with its electoral acti- 
vity, the Front has attempted to stage 
provocative marches through areas 
densely populated with ethnic minori- 
ties. Ilford North is a well-to-do suburb 
of North London with a substantial 
Jewish population. During the cam- 
paign leading up to the parliamentary 
by-election March 2 the Front proposed 
to hold a march through the com- 
munity and opponents prepared to pre- 
vent them. Home Secretary Merlyn 
Rees responded by banning all marches 
in London for a period of three months, 
under the Public Order Act of 
1936. On election day, Front candidate 
J. Hughes ran fourth and collected 5% 
of the vote in a race won by the Con- 
servatives. More important than votes 
gained, however, was the fact that race 
became the main issue despite attempts 
by other candidates to focus attention 
on the economy. 

In the April 20 by-election in 
Lambeth Central, a constituency in- 
cluding Brixton where many West In- 
dians live, Helena Steven ran as the 
Front candidate. Her main election 
plank — “demand a massive police 
crackdown on the gangs of muggers 
who terrorize Lambeth.” These are 
none too subtle codewords for stepping 
up already intense police repression 
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against Black youth. Again the NF is 
following the strategy of heating up the 
political climate and deliberately seek- 
ing confrontation and polarization. 

When the Front called an election 
meeting April 16 at a school in the 
community, hundreds of indignant 
local residents gathered to protest the 
use of public facilities by the racists. 
They were denied entry to the sup- 
posedly public meeting by multitudes 
of police assembled to protect the 
Front. On election day the Front 
picked up 6 percent of the vote and 
edged out on the Liberals to take third 
place in the contest. 

Many British people have recognized 
the dangers of allowing the NF to go 
unopposed. A number of unions in- 
cluding the National Union of 
Railwaymen have moved to root out 
Front sympathizers in their midst. 
Searchlight , Britain’s anti-fascist 
journal, is based in Birmingham and 
documents and exposes the insidious 
activities of the extreme right wing. 
The Anti-Racist, Anti-Fascist Co- 
ordinating Committee unites local 
groups across the country and 
publishes the paper Campaign Against 
Racism and Fascism . The Anti-Nazi 
League was formed in November 1977 
to oppose the NF during election cam- 
paigns. Whenever the NF appears on 
the streets, progressives are there to 
counter their message of hatred. 

Hitler admitted in 1933 that only one 
thing could have stopped the Nazi 
movement in Germany — “If our 
adversaries had understood its principle 
and from the first day had smashed 
with the utmost brutality the nucleus of 
our new movement.” 

Those Britons who value liberty have 
taken this message to heart and will 
struggle against the National Front in 
the coming election with the hope of 
nipping their movement in the bud. □ 


100,000 Basques Protest 
Nuclear Proliferation 


BARCELONA, Spain (LNS) — The 
Basque region, which has long been 
known for its militant independence 
movement, has now become the scene 
as well of one of the largest and most 
militant anti-nuclear movements in 
Europe. Approximately 100,000 peo- 
ple .marched through intermittent rain 
earlier this spring to protest the 
Lemoniz nuclear reactor and nuclear 
proliferation in general. Some 140 
nuclear installations are planned for 
Spain, a country hardly bigger than the 
state of Minnesota. Lemoniz is only 
half an hour from Bilbao, the most 
heavily populated urban center in the 
Basque region. 

Demonstrators at the mid-March 
protest shouted slogans in the Basque 
language: “Ez, ez, ez zentral nuklear- 
rik!” (No, no, no nuclear power!) and 
“Nafarroa Euskadi Da!” (Navarra is 
Basque!). The second slogan is a 
reference to the disputed territory of 
Navarre, and is a reminder that the 
anti-nuclear fight is a major element in 


the struggle for Basque nationalism. 
The Basque separatists’ revolutionary 
organization ETA has made eight at- 
tacks on facilities of the Franco- 
authorized utilities company and con- 
tractor for nuclear development Iber- 
duero, S.A. 

Five days after the huge Lemoniz 
demonstration, ETA struck again. It 
bombed the reactor site, leaving two 
workers dead and 14 wounded. In a 
communique, ETA explained that 
warning calls had been placed to both 
Popular Radio in Bilbao and to the ad- 
ministration at the Lemoniz installa- 
tion. The authorities’ failure to 
evacuate the workers, it appears, was a 
drastic bit of foul play aimed at 
discrediting the paramilitary organiza- 
tion, which enjoys considerable 
popular support. 

The Basque General Council, the 
region’s national governing body, has 
called for a popular referendum on the 
nuclear question. □ 

* * * 

Thanks to the Iberian News Service 
for this information. 


(See packet #877 for background.) 

Government Aids Agribusiness, 
Proposes Return of 
Child Farm Labor 


NEW YORK (LNS)— If the U.S. 
Department of Labor has its way, 
agricultural growers will again be 
legally allowed to exploit the labor of 
10 and 11 -year-olds. 

Assistant Secretary for Employment 
Standards Donald Elisburg announced 
April 13 that the department had pro- 
posed regulations permitting the hiring 
of these youths. Hiring would be 
allowed: when “the crop to be har- 
vested is one with a particularly short 
harvesting season,” when “em- 
ployment conditions would not be 
harmful to the health or well-being of 
the individuals,” when “individuals 
age 12 and over are not available,” and 
when the “employer has traditionally 
employed individuals under 12 years of 
age without displacing job opportuni- 
ties for individuals over 16 years of 
age.” 

This proposal is a step backward 
from the 1974 amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which prohibited 
children under age 12 from farm labor 
employment. That amendment, achieved 
through pressure from labor organi- 
zations, was one of a long series of 
efforts to ban the exploitation of 
child labor. Although child labor was 
prohibited in most other industries in 
1938, large scale hiring of children in 
agriculture continues today. In 1969, 
one of every four agricultural workers 
was under 16. 

Growers have hardly shown a regard 
for child workers’ “health and well be- 
ing” in the past and are unlikely to 
begin now. But by hiring children they 
can pay substantially lower wages since 
Social Security, minimum wages and, 
in some states, Workman’s Compensa- 


tion are not required. 

Although on California farms under 
contracts with the United Farm 
Workers Union (UFW) farmers have 
organized day care programs for farm 
workers’ children, the high number of 
unorganized farm workers has left that 
group vulnerable. The unorganized 
workers are less able to fight the hiring 
policies effectively and at the same 
time earn less and are in greater need of 
income from the labor of all family 
members. □ 


Nothing New About the 
“New U.S. Army” 


New York(LNS) — Army recruiters 
are boasting of well-stocked Black 
history libraries and celebrations of 
Martin Luther King’s birthday on 
some military bases. Is the U.S. Ar- 
my— which desegregated its units less 
than 35 years ago — making a 
benevolent turnabout? Army recruiters 
are using the wow-’em-with-benefits 
approach to attract Blacks as well as 
women and high school students. 

Army “counselors” tempt their 
target groups with the promise of 
useful job skills, but only 10-15 per 
cent of veterans recently polled feel 
their training helped them in civilian 
life. Says Zaddie Wildins, who’s been 
in the Army for 14 years, “[Blacks in 
the Army] just feel left behind, pro- 
moted behind white guys who come in 
after us.” 

Yet the Army is likely to continue as 
a dubious employer for Blacks. The of- 
ficial unemployment rate for Blacks is 
14 per cent, and unofficial estimates set 
the rate closer to 25 per cent for adult 
Blacks and 75 per cent for urban Black 
youth— the prime mark for Army 
recruitment. 

Likewise in its efforts to recruit more 
women, the military establishment has 
not suddenly acquired a feminist con- 
sciousness. According to a Rand Cor- 
poration study, women recruits are 
more tractable — and cheaper to at- 
tract — than their male counterparts. 
Though promised parity with men, 
nearly 70 per cent of women in the 
armed forces are typists and clerical 
workers. 

The third and most vulnerable group 
for military recruitment is high school 
juniors and seniors. Over 32,000 
recruiters have stationed themselves in 
high school communities, addressing 
youth who are most susceptible to 
pledges of job training and career ad- 
vancement. The Pentagon has con- 
structed a “career aptitude” test which 
places “suitable” students in military 
positions. 

The Army’s advertising approach 
may be effective in getting people to 
enlist — but 40 per cent of today’s 
enlistees do not complete their con- 
tracted stay. 

(This information comes from the 
spring, 1978 issue of Homefront, the 
newspaper of the National Council for 
Universal and Unconditional 
Amnesty.) 
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Zimbabwe (continued from page 1) 
"Often we go and bash up Smith's 
guards [at protected villages] and 
release the people. They are In the 
mountains with us. Of course, this 
adds to our medical problems and 
social welfare problems." 

Ultimate Goals 

Again advances on the battlefront 
mean difficulties on the medical front. 
But both advances and difficulties 
mark progress toward the ultimate 
goal — the full rights and respon- 
sibilities of freedom for the people of 
Zimbabwe. 

‘‘Of course we are fighting for 
political power, not for the use of once 
white-only toilets,” Ushewokunze 
said. “We are fighting for control of 
the army, the police, the civil service, 
the judiciary and lastly the parliament. 
At present the judiciary is completely 
white. The army is completely white- 
led, as is the police. Public service is 
white dominated. And all this is en- 
trenched in the Salisbury Agreement 
[Smith’s ‘internal settlement’]. It 
makes a mockery of what we are 
fighting for.” 

Ushewokunze predicts with absolute 
confidence that victory will come “this 
side of 1980, unless there is inter- 
vention by the western powers on the 
side of Ian Smith.” It may come 
through negotiations or through pitch- 
ed battles. But in either case it will be 
determined by the strength of the guer- 
rilla forces, “because you can’t win at 
the negotiating table what you did not 
win on the battlefield.” And he is cer- 
tain that the Patriotic Front has the 
strength to win on both accounts. 

“The Salisbury Agreement will 
fall,” he forecast flatly. “There has 
already been a significant decrease in 
the numbers of people following 
Muzorewa, who is the only one who 
has any following at all. Some are leav- 
ing Muzdrewa’s camp and fleeing to 
Mozambique to join the armed strug- 
gle because they didn’t think he would 
sign the betrayal agreement. 

‘‘The Agreement is already showing 
cracks,” he continued. “They have 
started firing each other [referring to 
the purge of Byron Hove, whom 
Muzorewa had nominated as a cabinet 
minister]. Already they have started 
saying registering people to vote by the 
end of the year may not be possible, 
even though they promised elections 
and majority rule by December 31. 

“We know Smith’s track record,” 
he concluded with a broad smile. “He 
won’t let us down.. ..So the struggle 
will continue until final victory. ’ ’ □ 

* * * 

Dr. Ushewokunze’s U.S. speaking 
tour takes him to Los Angeles on May 
15, San Francisco May 16-17, Portland 
May 18, Seattle May 19, Washington, 
D.C. May 20, Philadelphia May 21, 
Boston May 22-23 and New York May 
24. 

People interested in aiding Zim- 
babwe refugees and ZANU medical ac- 
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tivlttes should contact the ZANU Mis- 
sion to the United Nations, 211 E. 43 
St, New York, N, Y, 10017. 

Mississippi Black Community 
Battles Police Brutality and KKK 


NEW YORK (LNS)— -“White mer- 
chants from the two largest stores in 
Tupelo have personally come to me, 
pleading for an end to our boycott," 
said Louis Myers, a Black attorney, in 
a telephone interview with LNS. “The 
Black boycott against white-owned 
stores has not only had an economic ef- 
fect; it’s causing an emotional break- 
down in the white business com- 
munity.” 

The boycott is part of a continuing 
protest against police brutality, high- 
lighted May 6 by 400 Black demonstra- 
tors who marched through the streets 
of the industrial town of Tupelo, 
Mississippi. Leading the way were 
several men driving pick-up trucks, 
rifles prominently displayed in the gun 
racks in their rear windows. Meanwhile 
Ku Klux Klansmen patrolled the streets 
in their cars, threatening to make 
“citizens arrests” of the demonstra- 
tors. 

The dramatic confrontation led to 
nothing more violent than an exchange 
of taunts and jeers. But it spotlighted 
the building tensions in a region where 
angry Blacks have been boycotting 
white-owned businesses since March. 

The United League of Northern 
Mississippi (UL), a Black civil rights 
group with massive popular support, 
initiated the boycott. It was responding 
to an incident in which two White 
police detectives brutally beat Eugene 
Pasto, a Black prison inmate awaiting 
transfer to another jail. 

The policemen — one reportedly a 
former FBI agent — had a history of at- 
tacking Blacks. Since the assault on 
Pasto, the Tupelo city government has 
assigned them jobs with the local Fire 
Department. The United League has 
filed a civil complaint against the two 
demanding that they be dismissed from 
the Fire Department and not be rehired 
as policemen. 

Confrontations between the United 
League and the Mississippi Klan fol- 
lowed in Tupelo. The Klan thundered 
that it would make citizens’ arrests if 
any boycotters “got out of line.” 
Myers told LNS, “Black people will 
not be arrested. We don’t turn the 
other cheek. Only last Saturday night 
the Klan held a meeting, complete with 
cross-burnings and talk of lynching. 
The UL has always been a peaceful 
organization, but we will not allow 
white racists to intimidate us.” 

Publicly the Klan claims it is pleased 
with the boycott, even though there is 
little doubt that it has crippled 
Tupelo’s economy. 

“Personally, the boycott makes me 
happy,” former Philadelphia police- 
man Douglass Coen, now the KKK’s 
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Grand Dragon of Mississippi, told 
LNS in a telephone interview. "As 
long as they [the Blacks] stay out of the 
stores, the white people can go back 
shopping in an all-white environment. 

"We are calling for the reinstate- 
ment of the two police officers," Coen 
added, "because they are being pro- 
secuted beyond the realm of reality." 

The Klan plans a foot march in full 
hooded regalia to the federal building 
in Tupelo on June 10. “We may have 
an explosive situation,” warns Coen. 

But the United League, established 
in 1965 as a “priestly, militant, revolu- 
tionary organization,” in the words of 
the League’s president, Alfred “Skip” 
Robinson, draws between 300 and 400 
people to nightly meetings, and 500 to 
1,000 people per demonstration. The 
organization has an estimated 50,000 
members committed to making 
employment, educational and health 
opportunities accessible to Blacks 
throughout the state. The group 
employs the boycott as a political bar- 
gaining measure, with more planned 
for towns near Tupelo. 

“In the ’60s,” said Robinson, 
“Blacks fought for integration into 
white society. But we’re more sophisti- 
cated today. Integration is not worth a 
dime without legal rights. Black people 
have to do the job that the Black 
church leadership was supposed to do. 
But the churches don’t prepare Blacks 
how to live, only how to die. Our peo- 
ple have to start demanding rights for 
themselves.” 

The UL claims that when Blacks 
serve on school boards or business 
organizations, they are hand-picked by 
the local white business establishment. 
“Serving on the board of education are 
Blacks who don’t rock the boat, who 
don’t speak for most Black people. We 
want to offer the school board a choice 
of three Black people qualified to serve 
as board members and it can choose 
one of them. We don’t want to be 
represented by the kind of Black peo- 
ple who have been seduced by a com- 
fortable way of living. The attitude 
that things will get better if left alone is 
not viable to us. 

“In the state of Mississippi,” con- 
tinued Robinson, “there are 50 Black 
school principals and 400 white prin- 
cipals. Of those 50, only 12 or so are 
empowered to make decisions. The 
others are all answerable to white 
superintendents. It’s estimated that by 
1985, Black teachers will comprise only 
four or five percent of all elementary 
and high school teachers in the United 
States.” 

Aside from the steady, high rate of 
unemployment among Black youths 
aged 16 to 23 in Tupelo, a recent inci- 
dent may serve to increase tension. On 
May 10, a Mississippi judge called out 
25 policemen to arrest a Black attorney 
for charging that the judge was racist. 
The lawyer was cited for contempt and 
jailed after he stated, “Dred Scott is 
still the law in this country. ’ ’ □ 
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tOP RIGHT: Imani iJel iriny Harris), 

& black prison**, was sentenced 
'to the electric chair ip Alabama 
after an all-white Jury convicted 
him of murdering a prison guard ?-? ho 
who died during a prison rebellion 
at GoK Fountain Correctional 
Facility near Atmarat 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Four grand jury resisters 

on the steps of the U.S. Federal Court- . 
house in Manhattan on their release from 
prison. The four (three Puerto Rican 
brothers from New York City and a 
Chicano-Mexican© from New Mexico) are 
(L to R) Luis Rosado, Andres RosadO, 
Pedro Archuleta and Julio Rosado. 
Archuleta was heldll months, the 
Rosados 9 months each, but refused to 
cooperate with the New York grand jury. 
Its ostensible purpose was to in- 
vestigate bombing? claimed by a Puerto 
Rican independence organization, but 
the four (and 6 others who were jailed 
in the course of the investigations) 
say its real purpose has been to 
gather information on the Chicano 
struggle and the Puerto Rican indepen- 
dence movement . 

New York <flty 
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